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The Jacksonville Public Education Fund is 
an independent nonprofit organization that 
works to connect research with civic voice 

to bring about unified action in support of 
universally high-quality public schools for 
all children in Duval County. We believe that 
an informed and active citizenry, together 
with attentive and aligned community and 
district leadership, will move our schools 
forward to prepare students with the skills 
they need for future success. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 
(904) 356-7757 OR VISIT US ON THE 
WEB AT WWW.JAXPEF.ORG. 
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A POLICY BRIEF OF THE JACKSONVILLE PUBLIC ED je 


PATCHING THE PIPELINE: 


Addressing Teacher Satisfaction and Retention in Duval County 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

In January of 2013, the Jacksonville Public Education Fund’s ONE by ONE initiative 
convened representatives from all throughout Duval County to establish the community’s 
top priorities for public education. Drawing on input from over 150 conversations with 
nearly 1,600 participants over the past year, the representatives identified four top priority 
areas, including “Great Teachers and Leaders.” Recently, Duval County Public Schools 
(DCPS) has similarly incorporated “Great Educators and Leaders” as a top goal area in 
their strategic plan for the district moving forward. Clearly, identifying strategies for 
keeping the best teachers in our schools has emerged as a top priority from all levels of 
the community. The question this begs then is, what exactly do we know about what’s 
happening with the teachers we have now? 


In this report, we take a closer look at what is happening in Duval County by examining 
placement, movement and retention patterns of over 2,000 new teachers over the past 

ten years. We found that Duval County is losing on average about one of every two new 
teachers hired within the first five years of their employment. Only about 34% of new 
teachers hired since 2003 were still in the same school they started at five years later, 

while another 15% were still in the district but at a different school. This type of turnover 
has a real impact on both the academic and financial well-being of the district. Research has 
shown the largest gains in teacher effectiveness tend to occur in the first 3-5 years of teaching 
experience,' and the recruitment, induction and training costs of replacing departing teachers 
typically runs in the millions of dollars per year for urban districts.” 


To learn more about the 
motivations driving teachers’ 
decisions to stay in or leave the 
district, we also surveyed nearly 
600 current DCPS teachers 

on their career intentions, 

job satisfaction levels and a 
number of specific influences 
and incentive ideas that might 
influence their decision to stay 
in or leave DCPS. We found 
that teachers were generally 
satisfied with the environment and administration of their own schools and were least satisfied 
with the amount of input they have on decisions made at the state and district levels affecting 
their classroom, and their overall compensation and benefits. Teachers rated improvements 
in compensation and benefits, working conditions, and autonomy and influence as the 
changes that would most influence them to remain in the classroom longer. 


Duwal County is losing about one 
of every two new teachers hired 
within the first five years of their 
employment. Only about 34% of 
new teachers hired since 2003 
were still in the same school they 
started at five years later. 


Recommendations include finding ways to improve teacher pay relative to surrounding 
districts, reducing teachers’ non-instructional responsibilities, identifying new models of 
teacher career advancement that include increased autonomy, responsibility and input on 
administrative decisions at all levels, and improving integration of data systems for better 
incorporating teacher quality as a factor in future promotion and retention initiatives. 


TEACHER SATISFACTION 
AND RETENTION 


NATIONAL AND STATEWIDE TRENDS 


Teacher satisfaction levels and retention rates are fundamentally 
interconnected and interest in both areas has grown simultaneously 
in recent years. Studies estimate the number of teachers leaving 
the profession has grown increasingly higher than the number of 
people entering the teaching profession to replace them since the early 
1990s. According to recent results from the “MetLife Survey of the 
American Teacher,” it may not be difficult to figure out why. The most 
recent findings from the annual nationwide survey of K-12 teachers 
showed that teacher satisfaction levels have declined to their lowest 
point in 25 years.4 A number of other studies support this connection 
between teacher dissatisfaction with specific areas of their job and 
higher teacher attrition rates. 


The financial cost of this turnover to school systems nationwide 
has been severe. It has been estimated that the United States 
spends over two billion dollars each year replacing teachers who 


leave the profession,® not to mention the immeasurable costs to 
students that this type of instability can foster. Multiple studies have 
found that teachers tend to improve the most early in their careers, 
making tremendous strides in teacher effectiveness as measured by 
student performance within their first 3-5 years.©” High attrition rates 
means continuing to lose the best young teachers just as they begin 
to “hit their stride” and replacing them with new teachers at the 
beginning of that learning curve. Even before considering overall 
teacher quality, a 2006 study by the National Center for Analysis of 
Longitudinal Data in Education Research reported that the quality of 
relationships between teachers, and between teachers and students, 
as well as “patterned norms” of interaction among colleagues all 
predicted student achievement. Staff cohesion and community 
and school instructional program cohesion were also reported to 
be related to student achievement and were negatively disrupted 
by staff turnover.® 


Public reports from the Florida Department of Education estimate 
that the state of Florida loses about 40% of new teachers within the 
first five years of teaching, and that in Duval County it’s closer to 
50%.’ Over the next few sections we'll take a closer look at exactly 
what is happening in those first five years to cause us to lose 50% of 
our new teachers, and what we might be able to do to address it. 


DCPS NEW TEACHER 
HIRES 2003-2007 


Ethnicity 


Primary Teaching Placement‘ 


K-5 53.6% 53.5% 
6-8 21.4% 15.5% 
9-12 25.1% 31% 


TABLE 1 EMPLOYMENT DATA AND TEACHER SURVEY SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHICS 


DCPS TEACHER SATISFACTION 
SURVEY RESPONDENTS 


TOTAL SAMPLE 2041 588 
Female 77.7% 85% 
Male 22.3% 15% 


Asian/P.., A.1., or A.N. 2.3% 2.4% 
African-American 16.2% 16.3% 
Hispanic 3.7% * 
White 70.7% 77 A% 
Multiracial/Other 7.1% 2.7% 
SS] 

21-29 63.5% 3.2% 
30-39 21.4% 19% 
40-49 10% 24.5% 
50-59 4.6% 40.5% 
60+ 0.6% 12.8% 
Bachelor's 78.2% 36.3% 
Some Graduate School - 18.1% 
Master's 19.8% 41% 
Specialist eH 2.1% 
Doctorate 0.9% 2.5% 
Traditional - 73.9% 
Alternative Entry 26.1% 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN DUVAL COUNTY? 


We began with a dataset of nearly 15,000 teachers 
employed in the district between 2003 and 2011. For the 
purposes of this report, we focused on five cohorts of 
new teachers" hired for the first time by DCPS in each of 
the years between 2003 and 2007-the most recent five 
cohorts for which we would then have at least five years 
of subsequent data. 


The first column of Table 1 shows the overall demographics 
of these cohorts combined. Just over three-quarters of the 
new teachers hired by DCPS during this time were female, 
and just under three-quarters were white. Because we 
specifically looked only at first-time teachers (as opposed 
to all teachers in the district during the same time), it is not 
surprising that this sample is predominantly under age 
thirty and holding a bachelor’s degree as their highest 
level of education at their time of hire. 


Over the next few sections, we'll use the findings about what 
happened with this group to frame what is happening with 
teacher retention and loss in the first five years in terms of a 
simplified cohort of 100 new teachers entering DCPS. 


STABILITY AND MOVEMENT: THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 


Figure 1 shows the typical rates of retention and movement 
for a group of 100 new teachers in DCPS over their first five 
years of employment. On average, about 72 of them will 
return to the same school they started in for their second 
year of teaching. About 5 will move to another school 
within the district for their second year, and about 24 
will already leave the district after just one year. 


By year three, about 58 of them will still be teaching in 
the same school they started in, and another 8 will still 
be in the district at a different school. About 35 will now 
be either out of the district or out of teaching entirely. 


® Subgroups with fewer than 10 members not reported. 


© Data not available in dataset. 
© Teachers in survey were allowed to select more than one grade level they work with regularly, 
so total numbers in this area add up to more than total number of teachers in survey. 


By year five, only 34 of the original 100 teachers will 
still be teaching in the same schools they were originally 
hired. Another 15 will be teaching somewhere else within 
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Teaching in DCPS, Original School 


AL Teaching in DCPS, Different School 


Source: Jacksonville Public Education Fund 


Sk Out of DCPS Classroom 


TABLE 2 FIVE YEAR NEW TEACHER OUTCOMES BY SUBGROUP 


SIGNIFICANTLY MORE (t) OR LESS (¥) LIKELY TO BE... 


BY YEAR 5, THE FOLLOWING DEMOGRAPHIC OR PLACEMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS WERE ASSOCIATED WITH TEACHERS BEING 


African American (4) 


Student Population, 


IN SAME SCHOOL IN DIFFERENT OUT OF DCPS 
IN DCPS X01 (0X0) IN DLC NSS NOLO) 
Demographics 
Gender Male () 
Race African American () White (W) White (4) 


Year 1 
School Free/Reduced Low FRL (*) etic W) Significant FRL (N) 
Lunch Eligible Population | Significant FRLW) High FRL(N) High FRL(W) 


FRL Key: Low=0-25% FRL students, Moderate=25-50% FRL students, 
Significant=50-75% FRL students, High=75-100% FRL students 


the district, and over half of the entire starting group will be out of 
the district or out of teaching entirely by this time. 


We looked further by demographic and placement subgroups to 
try to identify more specific patterns around which some teachers 
were leaving their schools at higher rates than others. 


As the top half of Table 2 indicates, some significant correlations 
existed between certain demographic subgroups and their likely 
outcome after five years, including: 


e Male teachers were more likely to leave the district 
within five years than female teachers. 

e = African-American teachers were slightly less likely to 
remain in the same school for five years and more likely 
to move to another school within the district than 
non-African-American teachers. 

e White teachers were less likely to move between 
schools within the district but more likely to leave the 
district altogether than non-White teachers. 


We also looked at subgroups based on the student population of 

the schools that teachers started out in. Some research indicates 

that schools with more challenging student populations (in terms 
of higher poverty or at-risk student concentrations) tend to 


experience higher turnover rates as a result of teachers leaving or 
transferring after a few years to wealthier or what may otherwise 
be viewed as less challenging schools in other parts of town." 


To find out whether this is happening in DCPS, we also looked at 
teacher outcomes based on what percentage of students qualified 
for free or reduced price lunch (FRL) benefits in the schools they 
started out in. 


As Table 2 also indicates, there were some additional significant 
correlations between certain initial teacher placements and their 
likely outcome five years later, including: 


e Teachers who started at schools with the lowest levels of 
student poverty were more likely to remain at their school 
for at least five years and less likely to transfer to another 
school within the district. 

e Teachers initially hired at schools with medium-to high-levels 
of student poverty were more likely to leave their initial school 
and the district altogether within the first five years. 

e Teachers initially hired at schools with the highest rates of 
poverty were more likely to move to another school within 
the district but less likely to leave the district altogether 
within five years. 


Low Poverty (0-24%) Moderate Poverty (25-49%) 
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Significant Poverty (50-74%) 


Out of DCPS Classroom 


MOVEMENT AMONG DCPS NEW TEACHERS OUTSIDE ORIGINAL SCHOOLS: FIVE YEARS 


High Poverty (75-100%) YEAR 1 


YEAR 5 


Source: Jacksonville Public Education Fund 


Of only the teachers who moved between schools within the 
district during their first five years, there was some evidence of 
mobility between high poverty and low poverty schools, but 
few statistically significant patterns. 


e Teachers who started off in low poverty schools were 
more likely to move to other low or moderate poverty 
schools, and less likely to move to high poverty schools. 

e Teachers who started off in the highest poverty schools 
were most likely to move to other, equally high poverty 
schools but moved at nearly equal rates to moderate or 
significant poverty level schools. 

e Fewer than one in ten teachers who moved within the 
district from significant or high poverty schools moved 
into to the lowest poverty schools in the district. 


However, that does not mean that this smaller amount of 
movement may not still be important to address. In follow up 
research, we need to be able to also factor in teacher quality 


measurements to make sure that this type of “flight” movement, 


while not widespread, is not skimming the very best teachers 
out of the highest needs schools and moving them away. 


Less than 50% of all the teachers that 
participated in the survey said that five 
years from now they intend to be teaching 
in the same school they are currently in. Of 
those who did though, nearly all said they 
intend to remain in teaching until they are 


eligible to retire or beyond. 


Figure 2 shows movement overall by school poverty level among 
teachers who did not remain in their same school over the five 
years. The clear pattern is that—across all types of schools—about 
half the new teachers hired over the years studied here were 
gone entirely from the district within five years. To find out why 
so many of our teachers are leaving the classroom or district 
altogether, we asked the teachers of Duval County directly. 


WHAT TEACHERS ARE SAYING 


To learn more about what issues pertaining to satisfaction and 


career intentions are most important to teachers in Duval County, 


we created an original survey based on components of multipl 
nationally validated instruments.'? The survey contained over 10 
questions about teachers’ background demographics, career 
intentions, job satisfaction in a number of specific areas, and 
opinions on a number of specific reform or incentive ideas for 
keeping teachers in the classroom longer-term. 


In partnership with Duval Teachers United, the survey was sent 
out to all teachers in DCPS and completed by nearly 600 teache 
from over 130 different schools throughout the district. This stro 
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response particularly considering the length of the survey, indicated 
how eager teachers in Duval County are to have their voices heard 


in conversations about their profession."° 


BACKGROUND 

Teacher respondents’ basic demographics are shown in the 
last column of Table 1.|n addition to the general background 
information presented here, we asked teachers to tell us some 
specifics about their education, experience and placement. 


About three-quarters of respondents came to teaching through a 
traditional, 4-year college of education preparation program, 


V 


with the rest entering teaching through an alternate entry 
certification program. Within the traditional preparation 
route teachers, about 37% came through the University of 
North Florida (UNF)—by far the most of any single university 
among teachers in this sample. The next largest group 
came from Jacksonville University, representing 8%. 
Among the alternate entry teachers, 29% came through 
the DCPS Alternative Certification Program, followed 

by another 19% who went through UNF's Educator 
Preparation Institute. 


CAREER INTENTIONS 

About 41% of the teachers surveyed said that five years 
from now they intend to still be teaching in the same 
school they are currently in. On the other hand, over 43% 
said they plan to be out of classroom teaching completely 
by that time—including nearly 23% planning to be out 
of the classroom but still working in education in some 
capacity (administration, higher education, non-profit 
work) and another 21% planning to be out of education 
altogether. Fewer than one in ten intend to be teaching 
at another school within DCPS or to be teaching outside 
DCPS in another district or state. 


Nearly all of the teachers planning to remain at their current 

school at least five more years said they also intend to remain 
in teaching until they are eligible to retire or beyond (or 

about a third of all teachers in the sample). The majority of 

teachers intending to remain in teaching for at least five 

years in this sample appear to be the same ones intending 
to spend their entire career in the classroom. 


JOB SATISFACTION 

The survey asked teachers to rate how satisfied they felt 
with 48 specific aspects of their job, reflecting 10 broader 
areas of concern, ona scale from 1-5 (1=Very Dissatisfied, 


TABLES DCPS TEACHER MEAN SATISFACTION LEVELS 


ALLTEACHERS 

Satisfaction with: 

Relationships with peers 

School-level Administration Support 
Building Facilities, Supplies & Maintenance 
Personal Satisfaction with Job 

Student Responsibility & Discipline 
Parent and Community Support 
Opportunities for Career Advancement 
Compensation and Benefits 
District-level Administration Support 
State-level Administration Support 


Scale (1-5) 


3.74 
3.18 
3.17 
28) 
2.98 
2.78 
2.61 
2.49 
2.45 
1.90 


TEACHERS WITH LESS THAN 10 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE, PLANNING TO: 


Satisfaction with: 

Personal Satisfaction with Job 

Student Responsibility & Discipline 
Opportunities for Career Advancement 
Parent and Community Support 
Relationships with peers 

District-level Administration Support 
School-level Administration Support 
Building Facilities, Supplies & Maintenance 
Compensation and Benefits 
State-level Administration Support 


*Statistically significant differences 


STAY 5 YEARS 
OR MORE 


323) 
3.09 
2.77 
2.78 
Sel 
2.48 
33V 
3.10 
2D] 
1.99 


LEAVE W/IN 5 


YEARS 


Scale (1-5) 


215 
2.71 
2.39 
2.41 
3.63 
2.20 
3.06 
2.92 
2.31 
2.01 


Difference 
0.48* 
0.38* 
0.38* 
O37" 
0.28* 
0.28 
0.26 
0.18 
0.04 
0.02 


5=Very Satisfied). The top half of Table 3 shows the mean levels of 
satisfaction teachers felt overall across the 10 broader areas, listed 
in order from what they were most satisfied in to least. 


Teachers were most satisfied with the professional and physical 
environment of their own schools—including co-workers, school- 
level administration, and facilities. They tended to be least satisfied 
with their relationships with state and district administration and 
their overall compensation. 


Some of the specific areas where teachers reported feeling the 
lowest levels of satisfaction were: 


The amount of input they have on decisions made at both 
the district and state levels that affect their classroom. 
The degree to which both district and state level 
requirements impact their daily classroom activities. 
How appreciated they feel by state level education 
administrators and officials. 

Overall satisfaction with pay and compensation. 


To get a better idea of how these satisfaction levels might be 
related to teachers’ career intentions, in the bottom half of Table 3 
responses are compared between teachers who plan to remain 
teaching in DCPS for another five years or more and teachers who 
plan to leave either the district or teaching altogether in that time. 
For this comparison, we only included teachers with ten years 
total teaching experience or less in order to avoid confusing the 
satisfaction levels of teachers planning to stay because they want 
to with teachers who may also feel externally compelled to stay 
because they are close to qualifying for retirement benefits. 


Teachers indicated that financial 
concerns may have the biggest influence 
on whether or not they remain in the 
profession, followed closely by issues with 
the amount of autonomy they are allowed 


to have over their own classroom. 


The biggest difference between young teachers planning to stay 
and those planning to leave was the level of personal satisfaction 
they felt from teaching. There were also significant differences 
between these two groups in how satisfied they were with the 
behavior and motivation of their students, opportunities for career 
advancement, and their relationships with parents, community 
members and peers. This could suggest that young teachers 
who enter teaching for reasons other than internal reward are 
more sensitive to the external pressures and opportunity costs 
of remaining in teaching. 


Both groups reported lowest overall satisfaction levels with 
compensation levels and district and state level support, with 
no significant difference between their ratings of those areas. 


INFLUENCES AND INCENTIVES 
The survey asked teachers directly about what specific issues 
with their job will most influence their intentions to remain in or 


How much influence will each of the following have on your decision Scale 


to leave or remain in teaching over the next several years? ‘(s)) 
Salary issues 3.54 
Benefits (insurance, retirement, leave, etc.) issues 3.45 
Issues with autonomy or control over daily classroom activities 35 
Issues with administrative support at SCHOOL-level 3.30 
Issues with administrative/official support at STATE-level 3.19 
Issues with administrative/official support at DISTRICT-level BH 
Number of administrative (non-instructional, non-testing related) 3.12 
forms and procedures 

Time/energy devoted to standardized test preparation or administration | 3.07 
Issues with student behavior 3.03 
Issues with student academics (motivation & achievement) 3.01 
Unreimbursed/out-of-pocket expenses 3.01 
Issues with status and respect for profession in general 3.00 
Quality/availability of instructional materials or equipment 2.75 
Safety issues 2.40 
Issues with parental involvement/support with students’ education 237 
outside of school (homework help, meetings, etc.) 

Issues with parental involvement/support with in-school or 2.25 
in-class activities 

Issues with peers or school staff 2.05 


MORE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS > 


< LESS IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


TABLE 4 IMPORTANCE OF INFLUENCES AND INCENTIVE IDEAS TO DCPS TEACHERS 


Scale 
ey) 


How much incentive would each of the following be to encourage 
you to remain in teaching longer? 


Higher pay (overall) 4.28 
More time for in-schedule lesson and class planning 3.76 
Improved benefits (insurance, retirement, leave) 3.71 
More classroom-based decision making (teacher-level) 3.65 
Less administrative paperwork/responsibilities 3.57 
Reduced time/emphasis on standardized testing 3.54 
Increased ability to influence or advise important decisions 3.34 
at my school 

Increased ability to influence or advise STATE-level policy decisions 3.34 
Increased ability to influence or advise DISTRICT-level policy decisions | 3.33 
Better articulated, supported or enforced student behavior 3.24 
management protocols 

Smaller class size Bh2 
More site-based decision making (SCHOOL-level) 3.07 
More parental involvement or support 3.00 
More or better pathways for career advancement within teaching 2.86 
Increased or improved ongoing professional development 2.70 
Merit pay opportunities based on performance 2.69 
Safer schools 2.69 
Teacher discounts from local business community (reduced car loan 2.62 
rates, discounted mortgages, etc.) 

More training in classroom management 2.03 


MAJOR FACTORS IN INCENTIVE AREAS FOR DCPS TEACHERS 


Source: Jacksonville Public Education Fund 


Professional/ 
Community Support 


Compensation/Benefits 


Working Conditions Autonomy & Influence 


leave teaching in the near future. The left side of Table 4 shows 
the results of those influences among all teachers. The teachers in 
this sample indicated that ultimately financial concerns may have the 
biggest influence on whether or not they remain in the profession, 
followed closely by issues with the amount of autonomy they are 
allowed to have over their own classroom, and administrative 
support at all levels. This is consistent with a number of existing 
studies that have found both compensation levels and providing 
teachers with more autonomy and administrative support to be 
associated with lower levels of teacher loss." 


The survey also asked teachers directly about what types of 
reforms would provide them the strongest incentives to remain 
in the classroom longer than they may otherwise currently be 
planning to stay. These responses, in the right side of Table 4 are 
generally consistent with addressing the influences that teachers 
said might affect their decision to leave the most. Specifically, 
improved pay and benefits overall, more time for in-schedule 
planning and grading/reduced administrative paperwork, and 
more autonomy and influence over decisions made at all levels 
effecting their classroom were among the reforms teachers said 
would provide the strongest incentive to keeping them in the 
classroom longer. 


MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN 

Using additional pattern analysis to establish a better overall sense 
of the underlying issues that were most important to teachers in 
deciding about the future of their career in teaching, four major 
areas of concern that teachers would most like to see came to light: 


Compensation and Benefits 

Working Conditions 

Autonomy and Influence 

Professional and Community Support 


Teachers are generally satisfied with 

the environment and administration of 
their own schools. They are least satisfied 
with the amount of input they have on 
decisions made at the state and district 
levels affecting their classroom and their 


overall compensation and benefits. 


Leadership and Investment for Transformation 


One initiative working to redesign the traditional teacher 
career path to offer teachers more flexibility, opportunities 
for advancement and pay within the district's existing 
budget is Project L.I.FT. in Charlotte, North Carolina. Work- 
ing in nine schools, Project L.I.F.7. offers teachers multiple 
models for teaching and pursuing advancement based on 
their own strengths, including: 
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e Leading a team that includes one or more 
teachers while staying in the classroom as a 
“Multi-Classroom Teacher" 

e Teaching more students by learning to integrate 
technology for basic skills development as a 
“Blended-Learning Teacher” 

e Lead planning and delivery of instruction 
efforts for multiple classes with the help 
of paraprofessionals as an “Extended 
Impact Teacher” 

e Teaching only their strongest content areas 
as a “Specialized Elementary Teacher” 


Whether the model is ultimately sustainable within budget 
will be worth watching for Duval County in the coming years. 
At least in terms of meeting the career needs of teachers 
it seems to be promising so far, as Project L.I.FT. reports 
they have already received over 700 applications for 26 
new positions at their schools this year. 


Additional research conducted recently by Educational 
Resource Strategies outlines some other specific ideas 
about what a new teacher career advancement model in 
Duval County might look like. For more information, visit 
www.JaxPEF.org. 


Of these, teachers clearly indicated that improvements in the areas 
Compensation and Benefits, Working Conditions and Autonomy 
and Influence were more important to them to address first than 
issues of Professional and Community Support (see Figure 3). 


Within the area of Compensation and Benefits, it is worth noting that 
teachers in this sample considered improved overall pay and benefits 
to be the among the strongest incentives for keeping them in teaching 
but rated merit pay opportunities as very little incentive at all. 


Within the area of Working Conditions, teachers specifically rated 
relief from extra administrative (non-instruction related) paperwork 
and responsibilities, manageable class sizes, and more time for in- 
schedule planning as top areas they would like to see addressed 
that would make them want to stay in the classroom longer. 


As part of the survey, teachers were asked to estimate how much 
time during a typical work week they spend on a number of different 
responsibilities. The results in Figure 4 show that teachers 

estimated they spend about 12% of their time in a typical week on 
administrative paperwork and responsibilities, and another 11% 

of their time dealing with classroom management and discipline 
issues. Innovative efforts to streamline the time spent on these 
two areas could help reclaim as much as a quarter of an average 
teacher's work week that could be recaptured for planning or 
more time spent on instruction. 


DCPS TEACHERS’ ESTIMATED WEEKLY TIME USE 


Test Prep or 
Administration 


Meetings | i 


Classroom Management a 
Discipline Issues 


Professional Development 


Instruction 


Lesson Prep & Grading 


Source: Jacksonville Public Education Fund 
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“Let teachers TEACH!"-DCPS teacher 


“I teach because | feel called to do so. However, being an instructor in this 
day and age seems to have disappeared. We are more like quantifiable data 
collectors/coaches."-DCPS teacher 


“It has been a long time since anyone asked a career teacher for advice 
about educating children."-DCPS teacher 


To see the full results of the teacher survey and hear more 
from the teachers in Duval County, in their own words, visit 
www.JaxPEF.org and click on the School Facts Jax tab. 


High rates of new teacher turnover 
can be disruptive to staff and school 
instructional program cohesion 


related to student achievement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Over the past 10 years, Duval County has lost about one out of every 
two new teachers hired within their first five years. In some cases, they 
are leaving the classroom to move into administrative positions, in 
many other cases they are taking the experience and training paid 
for by Duval County and either moving to another district or leaving 
the profession altogether to pursue other opportunities. 


In any case, this degree of turnover among new teachers comes 
with real costs and implications for the district. Financially, it means 
continuing to spend more money on new teacher training and 
development rather than being able to leverage more stable, 
school-based teacher teams through peer learning or collaboration 
models that require a certain level of team-stability. Academically, 
the research indicates that turnover can be disruptive to staff and 
school instructional program cohesion related to student achievement. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA DISTRICT SALARY COMPARISONS: FIRST FIVE YEARS 
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The data here along with national best practice perspectives 
indicate a number of areas that could be addressed including: 


Identify opportunities to raise or supplement teacher 
pay locally: Concerns about pay are not unique to Duval 
County teachers. There are a number of well-established 
studies identifying low pay as a major barrier to entry 
into teaching and retention of teachers in the classroom 
throughout the country. Increasing pay has been linked 
to increases in both high quality applicants and teacher 
retention rates in school districts. 


Budget proposals currently pending in the state legislature 
may help begin to address these concerns for teachers 
statewide, but how they are implemented at the district level 
will determine their relative impact locally. Some studies have 
found that establishing salary levels just above surrounding 
districts and/or other local professional fields can significantly 
reduce teacher loss by eliminating the opportunity cost of 
entering or remaining in a particular district.'> The starting 
salary for a new teacher with a bachelor’s degree in Duval 
County is currently lower than that of St. Johns and Clay 
County, and by year three is also below Putnam County 
(see Figure 5). 


Superintendent Vitti has already committed to making 
sure all DCPS teachers receive a step in pay next year. 
In years beyond that, restructuring non-instructional 
staff roles and identifying alternative use plans for small, 
underutilized schools are additional local options that 
have been identified in previous research as ways the 


district could redirect additional funds towards teachers 
and instructional support within the current budget. 


While across the board pay increases alone would likely 
increase the retention of all teachers without regard to 
quality at first, merit pay models as currently designed do 
not appear to be valued by teachers as a motivation to 
remain in the classroom. 


Streamline teacher's non-instructional responsibilities: 
One of the top issues that teachers said would encourage 
them to remain in the district longer if improved was working 
conditions around the areas of administrative paperwork 
and responsibilities, manageable class sizes, and more time 
for in-schedule planning. The district has already undertaken 
a number of initiatives to reduce the non-instructional burden 
on teachers, including eliminating a number of non-essential 
standardized tests and beginning to research new ways to 
improve internal data and records management systems 
for teachers to make information easier to find and track. 
Bringing professional development into the schools, creating 
common planning time, and reducing paperwork and 
administrative compliance requirements of teachers to 
allow them to shift more of their focus back to instructional 
problem-solving are all goals the district has also indicated 
they are committed to implementing next year in this area. 


Build new opportunities for career advancement within 
teaching: Nearly 23% of the DCPS teachers we surveyed 
said they planned to be out of teaching within five years 
but still working in education in some capacity such as 


_ a’ 
The reforms DCPS teachers said would provide 
them the strongest incentive to remain in the 
classroom are: improved pay and benefits 
overall, more time for in-schedule planning and 
grading/reduced administrative paperwork, 


and more autonomy and influence over 


decisions made at all levels. 


administration, higher education, or non-profit work. In 
other words, nearly a quarter of the teachers in this sample 
wanted to remain working in education but felt that they 
needed to leave the classroom in order to advance their 
career. This should not have to be the case. Developing new 
career pathway models for teachers that allow opportunities 
to move up in both responsibility and compensation while 
remaining actively working at the classroom level could help 
Duval County not only begin to retain more top teachers that 
we have already invested heavily in developing as teachers 
and leaders, but to leverage that investment by putting those 
teachers in charge of developing and supporting newer 
teachers entering the system. Providing these types of 
school and classroom-based advancement opportunities 
would also help address teachers’ concerns about salary 
limits at the classroom level. 


Strengthen teacher “autonomy with accountability” 
models: Teachers in this survey strongly indicated the 
desire to maintain more autonomy over their daily classroom 
activities, and to be more involved with decisions at all levels 
(school, district, state) that will affect their classrooms. New 
district initiatives such as the Curriculum Writing Teams have 
begun taking important steps towards institutionalizing 
teacher input in these types of district decisions. New career 
advancement models should also allow proven teachers 
to earn escalating levels of autonomy, responsibility, and 
involvement with administrative decisions at the school, 
district and state levels. 


Special thanks to Duval Teachers United; Duval County Public Schools; Florida Department of Education (Education Data Warehouse) 


Photos by Kelly Jordan and Erynn Dostaler 
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e Improve integration of data systems tracking teacher 
pipeline and quality: In thinking about a number of 
the other recommendations to address identified here, 
strategic integration of several of them will be key for the 
success in any of them. One of the main limitations of 
this first look at the teacher pipeline in DCPS is that we 
were not able to incorporate teacher quality as a variable 
to help evaluate pipeline issues from a performance 
perspective, due to both the private nature of that data 
and the fact that there is not a consistent, distinguishing 
teacher quality measure going back far enough in time 
for the data considered here. Moving forward however, 
multiple systems tracking specific information about where 
teachers are coming from, where they are placed and how 
they are performing and when and why they leave must 
be all integrated to better identify candidates most likely 
to perform well and remain in the district longer. 


The information presented here is just the tip of the iceberg in what 
we can learn in order to become more sophisticated about supporting 
and retaining our top teachers in Duval County classrooms 

for as long as possible. Over the coming months, Jacksonville 
Public Education Fund will continue to explore the data in 
partnership with the district and community to learn about strategic 
opportunities to support and retain top teachers. 


For more information including detailed results and opinions 
direct from DCPS teachers in their own words, or to find out how 
you can get involved with supporting education in Duval County, 
visit www.JaxPEF.org. 


A COMMUNITY EFFORT 


There are a number of community organizations and district 
partners working in areas both directly and indirectly around 
keeping top teachers in the classroom in Duval County. United 
Way’s Empowering Effective Teachers initiative, for example, 
has identified nearly a dozen specific recommendations around 
the key areas of “Delivering Effective Teachers,” “Measuring 
to Retain Effective Teachers,” and “Exiting Ineffective Teachers” 
that align directly with many of the need areas identified 

in this study. 


The key to realizing the full potential of any efforts in Duval County 
will be getting everyone involved—students, parents, current 
teachers and principals, district officials, local organizations, 
community leaders, and other community members—organized 
around a common language and unified set of goals and 
actions designed to support the district's strategic plan goals 
for supporting and retaining great educators and leaders 
throughout the district . 
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